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Joga I ſhall offer yon no apology for dslr. 32 


"have conducted the affairs of your ;countrys f " 

* quites an inveſtigation uncfamped dy Seen | 
There was à time hen the ſumę of 1 
moral and political, ſtodd are e 5 
world. The luſtre af her revaatan 

+ itſelf to exery individual, and o ibe A ee 
Americsz gave a vile to;relpg& daHiumpes1 ũ- 
der imeannefs; _nor-iogratitade had then Wiesle 
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Manes to the 3 tyrahny of Englund 1 oh 
her unſuſpected of the one, and her open acknow- 
ledgment of the aid ſhe received from France 
. prechuded ali ſuſpicion of the other. The Wah. 
ington of politics had not then appeared. 

At the time I left America (April 1787) the 
| continental /Conyentiop, that formed: the federal - 


conſtipution, was on the point of meeting. Since- 

that time new ſchemes ol politics, and new diſtinc- 
” » tiorks of parties, have ariſen. The term Awiifede- 

ES #a/if has been applied to all thoſe who combared 

the, defects of that conftitution, Aren the 

eaſures . was only to 


the iſhing ſome ſederal 
authority, extending "equally over all the States, 
that an inſtrument ſo inconſiſtent as the preſent 
ſederil conſtitutian : is,” bbtaiged a ſuffrage. 1 
Would have voted for it myſelf, had 1 been in 
Aerea or even ſor à worſe, rather: than have 
bed mne; provided it contained the means 'of = 
E remedying its defects. bythe fame appeal to tbe 
pebple;/by-which ic was to be eſtabliſhed.” Tr i: 
always better policy to leav leave removable errors to 
expoſe themſelves, than to haas 100 e . 
= WC have induced theſe obſervations not n-ooly 
to mit the general. difference between Antifede- 
2" reli Antevnſtoaonalf bur woprectode the, | 
= | | 5 88 
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2 and even "els e of the former 4 
theſe terms to myſelf. I declare myſcl6appoſed 
to. ſeveral matters in the conſtitution, particularly 
to the manner in which what, is. called the exe- 


cutive is ſormed, and to the long duration of the 


ſenate; and if J hve to return to America, I will : 


uſe all my endeavours to haye them altered. 1 
allo declare myſelf oppoſed to almoſt the whole of 
your adminiſtration; for I know i it to have been 
deceitful, if. pot perfidiqus, as! ſhall ſhow i in the 


| courle of this letter. But as. to the Poinr o of c con-" 


'S 


ſolidating the States i into a federal government, 8 ; 


it ſo happens, that the propoſition for chat pur- 


poſe- came originally: from myſelf. I propoſed it 
in a letter to chancellor Livingſton i in the ſpring of 
the year 1782, whilſt that gentleman Was — 
for foreign affairs. The five per cent duty re- 
commended by congreſs had then fallen through, - 
having been adopted by ſome of the States, akered - 
by others, rejected by Rhode Idand,. and Tepealed 
by Virginia, after it had been conſented to. The: 
| Propoſal in the letter I allude to, was to get aver 
the whole difficulty at once, by annexing a conti- 
gnental legiſlative body to Congreſs; for in order 
to have any law of the Union uniform, the caſe 
8 only be, that either Congreſs, as It then 
ſtood, muſt frame the law, and the States ſeyerally 


* it witer alteration, or, che States muſt 


B 2 2 elect 
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. eoltinchtel kgiſlarure for the ROY 
Chanceller Livingſton, Robert Morris, 'Gover: 
nor Morris, and myſelf,” had a meeting at the 
houſe 'of Robert Morris. on the fübject of that 
letter. There was no diverſity of opinion on the 

ofitiqn for a continental legiſlature; the only 

bp fficulty was on the manner of bringing the pro- 
; 3 : olition forward. For my own part, as I con- 
red it as a remedy in reſerve, that culd de 
. at any time, when the States uo theniſetves 
© wrong anough to be pur right (whith did not appear 
- to be the caſe at that time), I did not fee the pro- 
pft of vigitig it precipitately, and'declined be- 
* Ing thepubliſher of it myſelf. Aſter this aecount 
5 Ss fact, che leaders of your party will ſearcely 
. © the harditisſs to apply do me the term of An- 
- tſederaliſt.. But L can go to 4 date and to a tack 
1 beyond this, for tne propoſition for electing a con 
1  finental "cohveiſtion.” To form the Cöntine til 
0 ernment is one of the ſubjects treated of t the 

1 "pachphlet Cate ä 

Having this cleared away like ofthe den 

= 5 OP Een h the pditit of time at hich the — (Phang 
Se enden and your adinifiiftration began. 
* It was very well fad by ah 'ationycious Writer in 
Philadelphia, about 4 'Year Before "char period, 
“ 7hirt ren hub. aid Mir a Big Wilf not White | 

3 a barrel; 


* 


AJ Barrel. 1 and as any V kind of hooping the barrel, - 4 
:  howeyer defeively executed, would be better i 
ſtzcan none, it was ſcarcely poſnible but that con- F 
ſiderable advantages muſt ariſe from the federal 
| hooping of the States. It was wich pleaſure that 
every ſincere friend to America beheld, as the na- 
tural effect of union, her riſing proſperity ; and 
it was with grief they ſaw that proſperity hk. * N 
ec ryen in the dloſſom, with the germ of corruption. _ 
; Monopolies of every kind marked your Admi... 
ſtration almoſt in the moment of its coly- - L 
mencement. The lands obtained by the reVQ- 
Jution were laviſhed upon partizans; the inte . 
reſt of the diſbanded ſoldier was fold to the 
; ſpeculator ; ; injuſtice was acted undet the pretence 
of faith; and the chief of the army became the | 
| Patron of the fraud. From ſuch; A beginning what 
elle could be expected, than what has happened? 
A mean and ſervile ſubmiſſion to the inſults" of 
82 nation ; ; treachery and Ingraticade to a- 
er. 
Some vices make theis approach ith weh a 
| ſplendid - appearance, that we ſcarcely know | to 
What claſs of moral diſtinctions A belo 
They are rather virtues corrupted than vices WG 
ginally, But meanneſs and ingratirude'have' no 
thing equivocal | in their charakter. There is not 4 | 
{Fai in kk that" renders them doubtfül“ They 1 
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Y Ire yy originally vice, that they ; are geoerated i in- 
dete dupg of other vices, and craw] into eiſtence 
VWuitd the filth upon their back. The fugitives 
- baye found. protection in you, and the ee den 
is their place of rendezyous.. ws 
* As the ſederal conſlitution is a copy, though | 
Et. >, not quite ſo baſe as the original, of the form of 
— Britiſh. government, an imitation of its vices 
1 was naturally to be expected. So i intimate is the 
; connection berween form and pradiice, that to adopt 
che one, is to invite the other. Imitation is na- 

_ turally progelire,. and i rapidly, ſo i in ,matters 

are vicious. 35 
1 Soon after the ak pour IE ded Þ 
=—_ Epgland, I received a letter from a female literary 
mo correſpondent (a native of New York) very well 

mixed with friendſnip, ſentiment, and politics, In 

my anſwer to that letter, 1 permitted myſelf to 
. ramble 1 into the wilderneſs of imagination, and to 
1 anticipate what might hereaſter be the condition 
3 of America. I had no idea that the picture I then 
ol: drew was realiſing ſo faſt, and ſtill leſs that Mr. 
Waſhington was hurrying it on. As the extract 
J, allude to is congenial with the ſubject 1 ya. 
3 I here tranſcribe it. 215 
.\B 2 « You touch me on a very tender point, when 
Fl ol * you fay, that my. friends” on your fide the water 
| \_* canner be recon the idea of my abandoning 

„ | EE « Americ « 
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A ee A 1 «They ae 
; TOS I had. rather ſee my horſe Button eating 
ee the graſs of Bordentown or Morrifſania, Share * 

er ſee all the pomp and' ſhow of Europseeee * 4 3 
te A thouſand years hence, for I ae 85 4 

4 few thoughts, perhaps in leſs, America may be of 

e what England now is. The innocence; of her 

te character, that won the hearts of all nations in 

te her favour, may ſound like a romance, and her 
ec jnimitable virtue as if it had never been. The 

« ruins of that liberty, which thouſands bled to 

© obtain, may juſt furniſh materials for a village 

ce tale, or extort a ſigh from ruſtic ſenſibility ?; I 

te whilſt the faſhionable of that day, enveloped in 7 

cc diflipation, ſhall deride an princighe and deny | 

ff the fact. | th. an 
« When we W tho fall of Empites, 

* and the extinction of the nations of the ancient 

ce world, we ſee but little more to excite our re 

ie gret than the mouldering ruins of pompous 

_ ** palaces, magnificent monuments, lofty pyra- 

% workmanſhip: but when the empire of America  * 

ec ſhall fall, the ſubje& for contemplative ſorrew —_. 

will be infinitely greater than crumbling braſs 

* or marble can inſpire. It will not then be ſaid, | 

et Here ſtood a temple of vaſt antiquity; here roſe 

* Babel of inviſible height, or there à palace of 
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1 —— but, Here, ah an 
« thobghr ! che nobleft work of human wiſtzom, 
® the grandeſt ſcene of human glory, the fair cauſe 


„ + * of freedom; doe and fell: Read this and then 


ak if H forget America”. E 
Impreſſed, as 1 was, with apprehetiſions of this 
kind, 1 had America conſtantly in my mind in all 


the publications l aſterwurds made. The Firſt; 
and, ſtill more, the Second Part of the Rights of 
the Diſſertation on Firſt Principles of Government 


goes more directiy to the point than either of the 
W ocoge I now paſs on to other ſubjects. 

It will be ſuppoſed by thoſe into whoſe hands 
dis letter may fall, that 1 have ſome perſonal re- 
ſentinent Minſt you; I will therefore ſettle this | 
1 proceed further. | 

If -1 have any reſentment, you muſt acknow: 
ledge that Lhave not been haſty in declaring it, 


/ — it be now declared (for what are 


reſentments to the public) if the cauſe d“ 
{id bot unite If as well with your public as 
with vour private character, and with the 0 
of vour political conduct. 

.# The part 1 acled ee udien d 
well known, I fall not here repeat it. I know 
8 A received ik 


* 


69 * Et, 


and Anery conduct (a8 1 ſhall 8 
courſe of this letter) would in all probability haye- 


| loft America; at leaſt ſhe' would not have ben 
the independent nation ſbe nom is. Tou den 
away your time in the field, till the finances of tha 
country were completely exhauſted, and you have 


bur little ſhare in the glory of the final event. It 


is time, ſir, to ſpeak the ene language of 


hiſtorical truth. 


a 
ſumed the merit of every thing to youtſelf; and 
the natural ingratitude of your conſtitution began 
to appear, Lou commenced- your preſidential ' 


career by encouraging and ſwallowing the groſſeſt 
adulation; and you travelled America from one 
end to the other, to pur yourſelf in the way of re- 


eeiving it. You have as many addreſſrs in your 
cheſt as James the Second, As to what were your | 
views, for if you are not great enough to have © 
ambition, you are little enough to have vanity, . 
they cannot be directly inferred from expreſſions. 


of your own; but the partizans of your n 
have divulged the ſecret. 

John Adams has ſaid, (and gab h e 
ee eee offices, and 
never thought his little ſervices were highly 
enough paid) John has faid, that,” as Mr. Waſh- 
8 had no child, the reſent ſhould be 
made 


* 


* " 


TE 


| "hate ber he in the fulltly bg Lan Waging - 


ton John might then have counted upon ſomo 


- Kinecure for himſelf; and a proviſion for his de- 


ſeendants. He did not go ſo far as to fay alſo, 
that the vice · preſidency ſhould be hereditary in 


we family of John Adams.” He prudentiy left 


that to ſtand upon the ground, N aA 

deſeryes another. $4 
John reden e er 
contemplated the origin of government, or com- 
prehended any thing of firſt principles. If he had, 


de might have ſeen, chat the right to ſet up and 


eſtabliſh hereditary government never did, and 


| never can, exiſt in any generation at any time 


- whatever; that it is of the nature of treaſon, be · 


_ cauſe it is an attempt to take away the, rights of 
all the minors living at that time, and of all ſue- 


eceding generations. It is of a degree beyond 


equal rights of generations is a right fixed in the 

nature of things. It belongs to the ſon when of 
nage, as it belonged to the father before him. 
Tohn Adams would himſelf deny the right that 
any former deceaſed generation could have to de- 
cree authoricatively: a ſucceſſion of een over 


i „res perſons, to whom John Adams ſaid this, told me 


of it. r Mr, Jay was preſent oben i way | 


* 
1 him 


eeqmmon treaſon; it is a fin againſt nature. The 


- 


. ) 6 
him, or over bn children, and yet he afſumes the 
etended right, reaſonable as: it is, of acting i ie 
umſelf. His igngtagce is his beſt excuſe, 
John Jay has ſaid, (and this John was always 
- the {ycophant of every thing in power, from Mr. 
Girard in America, to Grenville in England) 
John Jay has faid, that the ſenate ſhould have 
been appointed fof life, He would then have 
been ſure of never wanting a lucrative appoint- 
ment for himſelf, and haye had no fears about 
impeachment. Theſe are the diſguiſed Ow 
that call themſelves federaliſts®. 
Could 1 have known to what degree W 
| 1 and perfidy the adminiſtrative part of the 
vernment of America had deſcended, I could 
hays | been at no Joſs to have underſtood the re- 
ſervedneſs of Mr. Waſhington towards me during 
my, impriſoncient in the Luxembourg. There are 
caſes 1 in Which filence is a loud language. Twill 
here explain the cauſe of that impriſonment, and 
return to Mr. Waſhington aſterwardds. 
In the courſe of that rage, terror, and ſuſpicion, 1 
which the brutal letter of the duke of Brunſwick 
firſt ſtarted 1 into exiſtence in France, it happened, 


that almoſt eyery man who RP 


' * N Jay devres to 3 an dw} "tg 


wie, 1 wil give that ds tg chooſes 40 | 
cane . 
lence, 


thing which was. of. the nature, or of the 
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| loge or who, was not violent hinaſel, became of. 


pected. . 1 had conſtantly been oppoſed. to coy 


ance of violence; but as | had always done i it in 5 
manner that ſhowed it to be a principle founded in 
my heart, and not a political manquvre, it pre- 
cluded the pretence of acouſing me. e 
however under another pretenge, . 

A decree was paſſed to imprifon, all perſong 
born in England; but as I was a member of tho 
Convention, and had been complimented with 
the hoporary ſtyle of citizen of France, as Mr, 


Waſhingtan and ſome. other Americans have 
deen, this decree fel ſhort of reaching we. A 
| motion; was afterwards, made and carried, fupport- 

ed, chiefly, by Bourdon de POiſe, for expelling 

ſoreigners from the Convention. W. expulſion 
being chus effected, the two cammittees, of pub- 


ke fafety and of general ſurety, of which Robe. 


pierre was the dictator, put me in arreſtation un- 
der the former decroe 25 impriſonipg perſons. 


barn in England... Having thus ſhown t. 
what pretence the impriſonment was effected, l 


a lain 5 3 the . 


144 


11 have always conbdered Ss ſuch 
Iv reſpec co France, might be 
a — 


$4.3 
a member of #Chtivention for framing A Toth 
Ntitution, withour affeRing his right of citizenſhip, 
in che 'coontry'to Which he belongs, bot not a 
member of a government after a conſtitution is 
formed; and 1 have uniformly aged apon 'this 
Uiſtintion.”' T6 be a member of a” government 
requires a perſon bling in allegiance to dur go- 
vernment and to the country locally. But a con- 
Kitutioh, being a chüng of principle; and not of 
action, and which; after it is formed, is to be refer- 
red to the people fot their approbation'or rejev- | 


Hon, does not require allegiance in the perſons 
forming and propoſing it; and beſides chis, it's 


duly ro che thing after it is formed and-eftabliſh- 
Sd, and to the country after its govertimenital ch 
rafter is fixed by the adoption of * a'conſticativn, 
chat allegiance can be Piven. No bath of he- 
giande or of citizenſhip was required of the thenibers 
| who'compoled the Conventions there was bo- 
- thing xiſting in form to ſwear allegiance to. If 
amy ſuch condition had been required, 1 could hot, 
as citizen of America in fa&, though citizeti'of | 
France by compliment, h have zecepten a eit in the 
Canyention, | 
As my cirizenthip i in Aftndhica was! nit lere. 
diminilbed by any thing 1 had done in Europe 
(on the cotitrary, it ought to have been Cnfidefed 
* Rreggthenca,” for it was the KAmericanpricdipte 
of 
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of gnrecameatt that I was endes voufting to, ſpread 


in Europe): and as it is the duty of eyery govern» 
ment to charge /iſelf. wich; the Care of any. of its 
citizens who may happen to fall under av arbitrary 
perſecution abroad, and this is alſo one of the rea: 


ſons for which ambaſſadors or miniſters art ap; 


pointed, it was the duty of cht executiye depart- 
mebt in America, to have made, at leaſt, ſome 


Inquiries about me, as ſoon as it: heard of my im- 

priſonment. Bus if dis bad not been che caſe, | 

that government owed 1 tt to me on every ground 
and principle of honour and gratitude, Mr. Waſh- 

. Ingran oed it to me on evety ſcore of private acr 
 _quaintance,. J will not now. ſay friendſhip ;. for ie 
des ſome time been known by thoſe bo know 8 

him, that he has 90 friendſhips, that he 1 


any; he can ſerye or deſert 2 


pable of 


mag, or a cauſe, with conſtitutional eker . 


and it is this cald hermaphrodite faculy that 5 
poſed ĩtſelf upon the ri and, was credited for 
a while by enemies, as by f riends, for. Pence 
moderation, and impartialicy, W 

Soon after I was put in arreftation, and it impri- 
oned in the Luxembourg, the Americans who were 
then in Paris, went in a body wo, the ber of the 


| Convention to reclaim me. They were anſwered 


by the then preſident, Vadier, who has "ace ab- 


2 Leonel, that 7 was. born in England, and it, was 


| bgnified 


* 


A as.) 
Bgnified to them, by ſome. of the committee of. 
general ſurety, to whom they were referred (1 
have been told it was Billaud Varennes), that their 


reclamation of me was only the act gf individuals, _ 
without any EY from the e e : 


ment. 4 oe 8 
b Aden after this; W hen 


perſons impriſoned and any perſon without the 
priſon was cut-off by an order of the police. 1 
neither ſaw nor heard from any body for ſox - 
months, and the only hope that remained to me 
was, that a new miniſter would arrive from Ameri- | 
ca to ſuperſede Morris, and that he would be 
authdriſed to inquire into the cauſe of my im- 
priſonment; but even this hope, in the ſtate to 
- which matters were daily arriving, was too remote 1 
to have any conſclatory effect, and I contented 
myſelf with the thought that I might beiremem- 


bered when it would be too late, There i is, per- 
| haps, no condition from which a man conſcious of 


his own uprightneſs cannot derive conſolation; 


for it is in itſelf a conſolation for him ro find, that 


be can bear that condition with calmneſs and for- 
unn 


Fei eben de Wide of: March. (ir W 


the fall of Robeſpierre, July 29 (gth of Ther- 
midor), the ſtate of things in the priſons was a 


continued ſcene of horror. No man could count 
NN A TEES IM TE "Wha. 


U 


n 1ſt nn L Mere wee 
' | Sichuded. | A memorandum in the hand- uriting 
. of Robeſpierre was afterwards produced in the 


= y 


Ypon-dife for twenty, bouts: Tie ſuch a pitch of 
rage and ſuſpicion were Roheſpierre and h com- 


mittee arrived, that it ſeemed as if they feared o 
leave a man to live. Scarcely a night paſſed in 


_ which ten, twenty thirty; forty, fifty; or more, were 
not taken out of the priſon, carried before a 


, en morning, and 2 
before night. One hundred and ſixty- nine were 
taken out of che Luxembourg in one night, in 


| | the month of Joly, and one hundred and fixty of 
them guillotined; A lift of two hundred tore, 
_ necording to che report in the priſon, * 


paring a few days before Robeſpierre fell. 


„by the committee to whom the pa- 


Ht j beef Rabtpere were referred, in theſe words 


er que Thomas e e 
n kaine ſoit decretẽ d ac. * Paine be decreed of ac- 


2 cuſation. pour I iaterẽt 1 cuſation for the intereſt 
"i del. Amerique, autant 55 1 of Ametica, 48 wen 45 
„ee ene, e eee 


d Thad then been —— . 


the ſilence of the executive ꝓatt of the gavern- 


mem of America (Mr. aſhingron) upon the 


| * every thing reſpecting me, ; was 


ES explanation 


n 
explanation” enough to 5 RobElpierre that Ye inight : 
proceed to extre e he 
A violent fever, el bad ly” teithidated 
my exiſtence, was, J believe, the circuchlkanlce 
that preſerved it. 1 was not in a conditioh to be 


removed, or to know of vhat was paſſing, or of what 
had paſſed, for tnore than à mönch. It makes a 


blank in my remembrance of life. The firſt thing 2: 


I was informed of was the fall of Robeſpierre. 

About # week after this, Mr. Monroe arrived 
tc ſuperſede Governor Morris, and as ſoon as I 
was able to write a note legible enough to be 
reid, I ſound a way to convey one to him by 

means of the man who lighted the lamps in the 

priſon; and ꝓhsſe unabated friendfhip to me, 
from whom he had never received any ſervice, | 
and wih difficulty accepted any recgagęnce, puts 
the character of Mr. Waſhington to mate. Wi 


\ In a few days T received A che lage From Mr. | 


Monroe, coriveyed to me in a note-from am inter- 
 redtiate-perſon, with aſſurance of his friendſhip, 
and exprefling' a defire chat I would reſt the cafe 
in his hands. After a fortnight or more had pal. 
ed, and heating nothing further, 1 wrote to a 
friend ho was then in Paris, a citizen of Phila- 


the true ſituation of things with reſpect to me. 1 


15 ** I began to 


C : _ have 


delphia, requeſting bim to inform me what was 


* 


8 


— bis. newfangled faction, and that their 
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I ave hand thoughts of Mr. Watkingon, but 1 


Dre e co | 


5 my letter, in which the writer ſays, © Mr. Mon- 
woe has told me that he has no orders (mean- 


« ing from the Preſident, Mr. Waſhington) re- 
„ ſpeting you, but that he (Mr. Monroe) will 


3 « do every thing in his power to liberate you; 
but, from what I learn from the Americans 


r lately arrived in Paris, you are not conſidered, 


< either by the American government or by in- 


« dividuals, as an American citizen.” _ 
1 was now at no loſs to underſtand Mr. Waſh- 


policy was filently-to leave me to fall in France. 
They were ruſhing as aft as they could ven- 
dure, withoug, awakening the jealouſy of America, 
into all the vices and corruptions of the Britiſh 
governments and it was no more conſiſtent with 
_ the policy of Mr. Waſhington, and thoſe who 
immediately ſurrounded him, than it was with that 
of Robeſpierre or of Pitt, that I ſhould ſurvive. 
They have, however, miſſed the mark, and the 
 Teaftion is upon themſelves, ' 

Upon the receipt of the letter juſt alluded to, 


e which the 


reader will find in the appendix, and 1 received 
eee. It is dated the 


6 1 R * 


18th of September, but dd not” come to hand 
till about the 18th of October. I was then fall- 
ing into a relapſe, the weather was becoming 
damp and cold, fuel vas bot to be had, and the 
abſceſs in my fide, the conſequence of thoſe 


things, and of the want bf air and exerciſe, was 


begirining to form; and has continued Prog 
able ever ſince. Here follows Mr. Monroe 


wow | 


Dean Siu, 
n | Vatis; September " 117 


i 1 1 was favoured, foon after my amen here, 2 


| Ae 


ſubject of your confinement ; and ſhould have an- 


| ſwered them at the times they were reſpectively 


written, had I not concluded, you would have 
calculated with certainty upon the deep intereſt I | 
take in your welfare, and the pleaſure with which . 


I hall embrace every opportunity in my power 
to ſerve you. I ſhould ſtill purſue the fame 


courſe, and for reaſons which muſt obviouſſy oc- 
e thee yay are nega 


| which juſtice to you and our country cqually ber- | 


%% You mention that you 


C2 | have 


* 


* 
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* been informed you are. not conſidered as an 
American citizen by the Americans, and that 


you have likewiſe heard that I had no inſtruc-, 


tions reſpecting you by the government. 1 doubt 
not the perſon. who gave you the, information 

meant well, but I 1ulpe& he did not even, convey, 
accurately his own ideas on the firſt Point; 5. 
1 preſume the moſt be could L fay i is, that You b had. 
'  Iikewiſe become a French citizen, and which. by. 


no means deprived you of being an American one. 


Even this however may be doubted, 1 mean the ac- 


. quiſition of citizenſhip in France, and conſeſs you 


have ſaid much to ſhow that it has not been made. 
T really ſulpect that this was all that the gentle 


man who' wrote you, and thoſe" Americans he 


ard ſpeak upon the ſubje&, meant. It becomes 
my dury however to declare to you, that T con- 
ſider yo as an Americair citizen, and thut you are 
| conlideredurliverſally | in that character by the 
people of America As ſuch you are entitled to 
my attention; and ſo far as it can be given con- 

ſiſtentiy with thoſe obligations which are mutual 


paſſenger, you ſhall receive it, + . 
She Congreſs have never deeided * he 
© ſubject of citizenſhip/in- a Wanner to regard the 


Lt Hd X 
% E 3 1 % 
- — 


preſent caſe. By being with us through the re- 
an ee est W . e as” 
„* 2 * PE $ID if 


* 


| between" every government and even 4 wake * 


( . 


if you had bien AIP ard you aan | 
of England chan every native American i is. This 
is the true doetrine i in the preſent caſe, 0 fat 
as it becomes complicated with any other con- 
; ſideration. I have mentioned it to make ou | 
ealy upon che only point which ol give you . | 


any uietude, | Wa 
18 rie for me ö tell wi how Had all 

your "Gunrymen, T Tpeak of the great 'maſs of 
_ the "people, are intereſted] in your welfare ? They 
have net y * che Hiltöry of their own revo- 
lution; and dificit f ſcenes 'thrbugh which'th 
_ paſſed; nor do they review its ſevelaf ſtages to ow 
out reviving in their boſons” a due feb of. 
the therits of thoſe who {ervell theth in thar great 
and arduvus conflict.” The eri me of Ingratttade 4 
has not yet ſtained, and 1 truſt nevet Will ſtain, 
our national character. Tou are conſidered by 
chem as not only having rendered important fer- 
vices in ur own repolution, "but as being; on'a 
more extenſive ſcale; the friend of human rights, 
and a diſtinguiſhed and able advocate in favour = 
of public liberty. To, the welfare of Thomas 
Paine the Americans are not, nor can they be, in- 
different. % oe e eee e 

Of de Sens och che Prefidets, has always 


. 


entertained of your merits, and of his friendly di. 
poſition towards you, you are töo well affured to 
C 3 N requine 


17 
me 


bi. nen judgiens be del caſulared to accompliſh 
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| Tue any declaration of i from me. The 1 


forward his wiſhes in ſecking your f y is what 
+ I well know, and this will form an additional ob- 
„ . > RK ee 
wiſe conſider as a duty. | 
| You are, in my opinion, at preſent menaced by 
a To liberate you will be-the 
But you muſt, until that event ſhall he ac - 

pliſhed, bear your fituatien with patience and 
fortitude ; you will likewiſe have the juſtice to re- 
collect, that T am placed here upon a difficult 
theatre®, many important objects to attend to, 
and with few to conſult. It becames me in pur- 
it ol thoſe, to regulate my conduct in reſpect 
d 0 each, 83 tothe manner and the time, as will. 


— 


_ the whole. | 
With gre eden 29d fees confiler me. 


"EY REO. Jang Mofaox. | 


\ 


n jet E 
be of the Preſident (Mr. Waſhingron) i put 


+ This I prefowe aIludes to the embarraiments which 15 
the firange condu of Governor Morris had occaſioned, 
and which, 1 well know, on od 
6 8 


83 2 4 
lb Wi Mr: Monroe knew what Mr, 5 
| Waſhingron had faid formerly, and he was Wü. 
ling to keep that in view. But the fact is, not 
only that Mr. Waſhington had given no ordern 
to Mr, Monroe, as the letter ſtated; but he did 
nat ſo much as ſay to him, Inquire if Mr. Paine 
be dead or alive, in priſon ot out, or ke if there 
be any affiſtance we can, give him, 
A 
tions from the priſons were numerous ; from 
twenty to forty in the courſe of 'almolt every _ 
twenty-four hours. The continuance of my im. 
priſonment after a new miniſter had arried im- | Y 
| 'mediatsly from America, which was now ere 
chan two months,” was « matter d  obviouly — 
Rrange, that 1 found the character of the Ame- - 
rican government "Tpoken of in very unquali- | 
fied terms of reproach ; not 'only by thoſe wha 
ſtill remained in prifon, hut hy thoſt pho were 
liberated, and by perſons who had 'abceſs, ro the 
priſon from without. Under theſe circumſtar 
Lwrote again ta Nr. Monroe, ai found occa- 
fion to ſay, among other things, . It will nor add * 
* to the popularity of Mr, Waſhingron to have 
n believed in Ainetica, as it n helfeyed here, 
« chat he connives at my impriſonment." Eno 
The caſe, oth du dee arcs DOG 
R 
4 * 


* 


** 


4 


- 
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c ; ; 
1 in the way eh fucce{pr, and. having, do 
duch horary FX... American government to ſpeak 

" officially x upon any, | thing relating to me; he found 
 bimielf obliged: tg proceed. by unaffcial means 
with indjvidual members, F .for though Rabeſpierte 
Wals overthrown, the Robeſpierria, members 5 
ae Committee of of. Public „ Kill email 


. 
Ne 


858 5 Ro br yas, coming. on, and inprifon- 


hy as | ut thn thing of, danger... After, che 
2 of the. Committee were 


wy a5 * 


_ remo . erpiratian of their, time of ſerv- 
Ar, 


"ing, © Jongoe,- e, and ] was: lis 
by he hypt, Novembes: .. Mr. Monroe ar- 
rived in Paris, the, begingipg.pt Auguſp beſerg. 
All. that period, of, my,impriſgamens, at alt 4 
OS PX Ro aeſpicrres bur chis colleague. in 
Re: Coops Waſbingtam Immediately upon = 
cap, Me gre invited me to his 
e $1; eemained: more than a eat and 
Fa and I egk of his. aid and — 
Ar e man will ly 1 im ch 
7 . = * MAE 16013 a”; 


* 
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Soon after my liberation the Core Wh I 
3 an unanimous vote to invite me to return to 
my ſeat among them. The times were Rill un- 
ſettled and dangerous, as well from without as 
within, for the coalition was unbroken, and the 
- conſtitution not ſettled. I choſe, however, to 
accept the invitation; for as I undertake nothing - | 
but what I believe to be right, 1 abandon no- 
thing that 1 undertake; and I was willing alſd | 
to ſhow, chat, as I was not of a caſt of mind 
to be deterred by proſpects or retroſpets of 2 
danger, ſo neither were my principles to be 
en r ne eos ns b 
/ 1 1 ; - | 
Being dow dude e ion in the word; 1 
. to find that I was not the only one whO 
had conceived an unfavourable opinion of Mr. 
Waſhington; it was evident thar bu character v 155 
on the decline as well among Americans, as 
among foreigners of different nations. From 
being the chief of the government, he had made 
himſelf the chief of a party; and his integrity 
was queſtioned, for his politics had a doubtſul 
appearance. The miſſion of Mr. Jay to London 
notyithſtanding there Was an American miniſter 
there already, had then taken place, and was be 
Singing to be talked of. It appeared to others; 
= b did to me, — in myſtery, which 
abu. a 


1 


yas" 


_ "Ueſced powers, he gave ſtrong reaſon to ſuſpoct 
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every day. ſerved cither to increaſe or to 
Into matter of ſuſpicion. * 


In che year 1990 er hat 

7 time, Nr. 
Wigan, as preſident, had ſent Governor 
Morris to London, as his ſecret agent, to have 
ſame communication with the Britiſh miniſtry. 


To coyer the agency of Morris it was given out, 


1 knew not by whom, that he went as an ugent 


_- from Robert Morris, to borrow money in Europe, 
aud che report was permirted to paſs uncontra- 
died. The event of Morris's negotiation was, 


that Mr. Hammond was ſent miniſter from Eng- 
land to America, Pinkney from America to 
England, and himſelf miniſter to France. If 
b 


n emiſſiry of the Britiſh miniſtry, and the co- 


bim of it. No one who ſaw his conduct, and 
| heard his converſation, could doubt his being 
is intereſt; and had he not got off at the 

ne did, after his recall, he would have been 


3 eee ee e "ee =- 


| ty, and inquiry was making aber bin. I 

A great buſtle has been 1+" HP 
ington about the conduct df Genet in Ke 
whilſt that of his own miniſler, Morris, in France 


ho more reproachable. If Genet — 
imprudent 


A 
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lunprudent or raſh, he was not treacherous but 
Morris was all three. He was the enemy of hg 
French revolution in every ſlage of ic. But 
notwithſtanding this conduct on the part of 
Morris, and the known profligacy of his cha» 
rater, Mr, Waſhington, in a letter he wrote ta 
- him at the time of recalling him on the com- 
plaint and requeſt of the Committee of Publie 
Safety, aſſures him, that though he had com; 
plied with that requeſt, he fill retained the fame 
eſteem and friendſhip for him as before This — 
letter Morris was fooliſh enough to tell of ; and. 
as his own character and conduct were notorious. - | 
the telling of it could hays but one eſſect, which 
was that of implicating the character uf che wi. 
ter. Morris ſtill loiters in Europe; chiefly'\in_ - 
England; and Mr. Waſhipgioo is ftill in care. 
ſpondence with bim. Mr. Waſhington ought 
therefore to expect, cſpeciglly ſince his cỹj]jtt - 
in the affair of Jay's treaty, that France mat 
conſider Morris and Waſhington as men of ht - | 
fame deſcription. The chief difference, however, - | a 
between the two is, (for in politics there is none) 
that the one ds profligare enough. ta-profeſsan | 
is prudent enough to conceal. the want of them. 'B 

About three months after I was ar liberty, the 
official note. of Jay to Greaville, on the ſubje@of _ 


_  - thatbwould recallit, which he ſuppoſed might be 
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„ e of American veſſels by the Britiſh 
eruiſers, ppeared in che American papers that 
8 artived' at Paris. Every thing was of a piece— 
every thing was mean. The fame kind of cha- 
nacter went to all circumſtances public or ptivate. 
Diſguſted at this national degradation, as well as 
at the particular conduct of Mr. Waſhington to 
me, I wrote to him (Mr. Waſhington) on the 
twenty. ſecond of February, 1795, under cover to 
de then ſecretary of ſtare (Mr. Randolph), and 
1 encruſted che letter to Mr. Letombe, who was ap- 
pointed French conſul to Philadelphia, and was 

on the point of wking his departure, "When 1 
ſuppoſed Mr. Letombe bad ſailed, I mentioned 
the letter to Mr. Monroe, and as L was then in his 
hoaſe; I ſhowedd it to him. IIe expfeſſed a with 


donez as he had Teartied that Mr. Letombe had 
not then ſailed. I agreed to do ſo, ard it was re- 
tuned by Mr. Letombe under «cover o Mr. 
Monroe. The letter will however now teach = 
e er e og be Sure of this 
F work. IA 2 

e 
g ſevere relapſe, hich gave occafion to tie re- 
port oſ ny death. I had felt it coming on # en- 
ſiderable time before; which occaſioned me to 
6 IRE an Es nl 
2 Part 
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Part of- the Age of Reaſon. When I had. Gaiſhed: - 
that work, I beſtowed another letter on Mr. Waſh: 
ington, which I ſent under cover to Mr. Franklin. 


Bache of Philadelphia. The letter was as fol-, 
lows. 


' Y 
14•0 


5 Lad 
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TO GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Sung! ²·ð earth; 1 | 1 
| "Paris, September. 20, ty . 
1 HAD written you a letter by Mr. Letombets 


French conſul, but at.the requeſt of Mr. Monroe, 


I withdrew it, and the letter is {til} by me. I was. 
the more eaſily prevailed upon to do this, as it. 


was then my intention to have returned to Ame- 


rica the lattey end of the preſent year. (1795) F. 
but the illneſs I now ſuffer prevents me. Incaſe: 
L bad come, I ſhould have applied to you for 
ſuch parts of your official letters (and your pri- 
vate ones, if you had choſen to give them) as 
contained any inſtructions or directions either to 


Mr. Monroe, or Mr. Morris, or to any other WI 
perſon, reſpeQing me; for after. you were inſorm. 
ed of my impriſonment in F rance, ĩt was incum 


bent on you to have made ſome inquiry into the 
0 cauſe,: as you might very well conclude Wok had 
* | not 


F 


* Sag: +. 
\ 
* a: 


* 


n 


c nt the 6ppottuhity of informing you of it. t 
| cannot underſtand your filence upon this ſubject. 
| ypon any other ground, than as connivance at my 
; impriſ6nment z and this is the manner it is under- 


ſtood hefe, and will, be underſtood in America, 


unleſs you can give me authority for contradicting 5 


it. I therefore write you this letter, to propoſe 


to you to ſend me copies of any letters you have 
written, that I may, remove this ſuſpicion, In 


the preface to the ſecond part of the Age of Rea- 


| fon, I have given a memorandum from the hand- 
uriting of Robeſpierre, in which he propoſed a 
decree: of accularion againſt me, * for tbe. inter 


of Americe as well as of France.” He could have 
no cauſe for putting America in the caſe, but by 


. interpreting the ſilence of che American goverti- | 
ment into connivance and conſent. I was im- 
priſoned on the ground of being born in Eng- 
land; and your ſilence in not inquiring the cauſe 
of. that impriſonment, and reclaiming me againſt 


it, was tacitly giving me up. I ought not to 


have ſuſpected you of treachery ; but whether 1 
recover from the illneſs I now ſuffer, or not, 1 
wall continue to think you treacherous, till you 


give me cauſe to think otherwiſe. I am ſure you 


vVvould have found yourſelf more at your caſe, had 
you acted by me as you ought ; for whether your 
eee ee ee 


um 
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liſh government, or to let me fall into deten . 
in France, that you might exclaim the louder 


agginft the French revolution; or whether you 
hoped by my extin&ion to meet with leſs oppo- 


ſition in mounting up the American government 50 


either of theſe will involve you eee 
* 1 ſhake off, 
EL.” "2 Tnontas Pamz. | 


Here follows the letter above alluded to, which 
had hoe nen 7 


* 


* 


Sd. WASHINGTON, 


2 PRESIDENT or THE UNITED STATES. - 


1835 | 1 8 Ev» 
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would wiſh to reſpect, it is not without ſome dif- 
ficulty that I have taken the reſolution to wrize 
to you. The danger to which I have been ex- 


the guarded filence you have obſerved upon that 
cCirrumſtance is what I ought not to have expected 


from you, either as a n _ 


United States. 3 
Te er dee of an de 66 hath. 


fures, that I could not have deſerved 2 5 


= ment 


DRY 


r 


* | . 
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ment in AER and without knowing any thing 
more than this, you had ſufficient ground to have 
taken ſome intereſt ſor my ſafety. Every motive 
ariſing froth vecollection ought to have ſuggeſted. 
to You the conſiſtency of ſuch a meaſure, But I 


cannot find that you /have fo much a8 directed 


any inquiry to be made whether I was in priſon: 


or in liberty, dead or alive; what the cauſe of that 


America with more fide 


impriſonment was, or whether there was any ſer- 


vice or aſſiſtance you could” render. Is this what 


1 ought to have expected from America, after the 


part I have acted towards her? or will it redound 


<6 her honour or to yours that 1 tell the ſtory? 


1 do hot heſirace to ſay that you have not ſerved 


lity, or greater zeal, or 


more diſintereſtedneſs, than myſelf, and perhaps 


not with better effect. Aſter the revolution of 


America had been eſtabliſhed, you reſted at 


home to partake its advantages, and I ventured 
into new ſcenes of difficulty to extend the printi- 

ples which that revolution had produced. In the 
progreſs of events; you beheld yourſelf a preſident 


| i in America, and me 4 priſoner in France; you 
was connected with my wiſhes for the prgſpetity | 


5 of inet, 1 . to * the more  furpriſed at 
this? * 


7 aue e n 3 
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leaves Ne but one modg of £xplanatiofl, which! is, 5 
bat every thing is not as it ought ta be among t leu, | b 
and that ial the preſence. of a mgn who might dif- | — 8 
approve, and who had credit enough with tlie = 
countgy to be heard and believed, was not wiſhed: 20S 
for. This was the operating motive with the | 
deſpotie faction that impriſoned. me in "France 5 _ 
(though the pretence was that I. was. foreigner), "1 
and thoſe that have been ſilent and inactive to-: Ki 
wards me in America, appear to me. to have afted, N55 "A 
from the ſame motive. It is impaſtible for me to 
diſcbver any other.. i #8 
-. After the part I have taken in the revolution | 
of America, it is natural that 1 feel intereſted in 
whatever 1 relates to her charaQter and proſperity. 


_ Though I am not on the ſpot to ſee what is im. 4 1 
8 mediately acting there, I ſee ſome part of What 
ſhe is aging in Europe. For your own fake, as 7 


well as for that of America, I was both ſurpriſed 

= and concerned at the appointment of Gover- 

33 Morris, to be miniſter to France. His 
| conduct has proved, that the opinion I had formed ©... 
of that, appointment was well founded. I wrote - © 
260 that opinion to Mr. Jefferſon at the time, andi 4 
| Was frank. enough to ſay the ſame thing to Mor- 3 

5 ris, that it was an unfortunate appointment. His s 
| 
| 


33 een * 1 rendered him at . 
W 


" 
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og character. 
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: 6nce eee, ſuſpected, and ridiculous ; and his 
total egen of all buſineſs had ſo diſguſted the | 
Americans, that they propoſed drawing up a pro- 
teſt againſt | him. He carried this neglect to ſuch | 
an extreme, that it was neceſſary to inform him 
of it; and I aſked him one day if bz did wt feel”. 
ligt aſbamed to take the money of the country and 
do nothing for it; but Morris is ſo fond of profit 
and woluptuduſnels, that he' cares nothing about 
Had he not been removed at the time 
he was, I think his conduct would have precipi- 
tated the two countries into a rupture, and in 


this caſe, hated Hematicalhy, as America is and 
ever will be by the Britiſh / government, and at 


the. fame time ſuſpected by France, the com- 
mere of America would my fallen a hn o 


boch. 
"If the incouliſtent Genc 0 Mors r 


ide intereſt of America to ſome hazard inFrance, 


[ the puſillanimous condutt of Mr. Jay in England 


has rendered the American government con- 
. temptible in Europe. Is it poſſible that any 
man, who has contributed to the independence of 
America, and to free her from the tyranny and i in- 


a juſtice of the Britiſh government, can read with- 


out ſhame and indignation the note of Jay t6 


Grenville. It is a ſatire upon the declaration of 


N and an 8 to the Bri- 


tiſh 


— 


- 


„ 
iſh government to treat America with coritempt.' 


At the time this miniſter of petitions was ating 
this miſerable. part, he had every means in his 


hands to enable him to have done his buſineſs as 
he 6ught. The ſucceſs. or failure of his miſſion 


depended upon the ſucceſs or failure oſ the French 


arms. Had France failed, Mr: Jay might have 
put his humble petition in his pocket, and gone 
home. The caſe happened to be otherwiſe, and 
he has ſacrificed the honour, ard perhaps the ad- 
vantage of it, by turning petitioner. I take it for 
granted, that he was ſent over to demand indem 
nification for the captured property ; and, in this 
caſe, if he chought he wanted a preamble to his 
demand, he might have ſaid, © that though the 
ce government of | might ſuppoſe itſelf 
under the neceſſity af ſeizing American property 
e bound to France, yes that ſuppoſed neceſſity 
te could not preclude indemnification to the pro- 
Fe prietors, who, acting under the authority of their 
< own government, were not accountable to any 
« other.” But Mr. Jay ſets out with an implied 
recognition of the right of the Britiſh government 
to ſeize and condemn; for he enters his complaint 
againſt the irregularity of the ſeizures, and the con- 
| demnation, as if they were reprehenſible only by 
not being conformable to the terms of the procla - 
1 which they were ſeized: Inſtead of 


D 2 | © being 


3 


45) 


being the envoy of a government, he goes over 
like a lawyer to demand a new trial. I can hardly 
help thinking but that Grenville wrote that note 


. uſed without any deſcriptive epithet, alwavs 
| Ggnifies the king whom the miniſter repreſents, If 


this önking of the demand into a petition was a 


juggle between Grenville and Jay to cover the in- 
demnification, I think it will end in another jug- 
gle, that of never paying the money; and be made 
uſe of afterwards to preclude the right of demand 
ing it: for Mr. Jay has virtually diſowned the 


- right by appealing to the magnanimity of bis mit 


againſt the capturers. He has made this magna- 
nimous majeſty the umpire ip. the caſe, and the 
government of the United; Staꝶs muſt abide by 
the deciſion. If, fir, I turn ſome part of this bu- 
_ - fineſs into ridicule, it is to avoid the * 
ſenſation of ſerious indignation. 


Among ober things which I'conſeſs I do not | 


underſtand, is your proclamatioft of. neutrality. 
This has always appeared to me as an aſſumption 

on the part of the executive, But paſſing this 
* n — caſe, aud pl; er 


the loſſes of war, without the e 


21 — 1 — . 
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„ himſelf, and Jay ſigned it; for the ſtyle of it is 
domeſtic, and not diplomatic. The term bis Ma- 


\ 


FL 


E . 
the. part of America, was anſwered by hoſtilities 
on thie part of Britain, the object and intention of 
that neutrality exiſted no longer; and to maintain 
ie after this was not only to encourage further in- 
ſults and depredations, but was an informal breach 
of neutrality towards France, by paſſively contri-- 
buting to the aid of her enemy. That the go- 
vernment of England conſidered the American 
government as pulillanitons; is evident'from' the 
increaſing; jnſotence of the conduct of the forttiet 
towards the latter, till the affair of general Wayne. 
| She then ſaw thar it might be poſſible to kick a 
government into ſome degree of ſpirit, So far as 
the proslamation of nevtrality was intended to 
prevent a diſſolute ſpirit of privateering in Ame · 
rica under foreign colours, it was undoubtedly 
; laudabit, but to continue it as 2 government ret. 
trality, after the commerce of America was made 


wir upon; was ſubtmiſſon, and not neutrality. 1 


bave heard ſo much about this thing ealled neu- 
tfalicy, that 1 know not if the ungenerous and 
diſhondurable filence (for I muſt call it ſueh) that 
bas deen obſerved-by your part of the govern- 
ment towards me, during my impriſonment, has 
nat in ſume meaſure ariſen fromm that policy. + | 
Though I. have written you this letter, 'yoij © 
ought not to ſuppoſe it has been an agreeable un- 

N Re On the contrary, I Atte you. 


* LED | it 2m 


1 be coſt me ſome diſquierude. Tam ſorry yon 
have given me cauſe to do it, for as I have alivays 
remembered your former friendſhip with pleaſare; 
I ſuffer a loſs * eee 
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| That this letter was not witten in very = 
"I temper,, is very evident; but it was juſt ſuch;s 
Al etter as his conduct appeared to meito merit, and 
every thing on his part ſince has ſerved to confirm | 
that opinion ee, eee va , 
his ſilence, with reſpe&-ro my impriſonment in 
France, ſome of his faction have furniſhed- _ 0 
wich it. What I here allude to is a publication 
; in a Philadelphia paper, copied aſterwards into a 
Ney York paper. both under the patronage of 
_ . the Waſhington faction, in which the writer; (till 
9 ſuppoſing me in priſon in France, wonders at m/ 
llengchy reſpite from the ſcaffold. And he marks 5 
his politics ill, further by ſaying, “It appears, | 
moreover, hat the people of Englind did not 
ee reliſh his (Thomas Paine's) opinions quite ſo 
well as he expected; and that for one of his laſt 
E pieces, as deſtructive to the peace: and happineſs 
« of their country (meaning, I ſuppoſe; the Rights 
6. Rt ä our F with 
„ | & "IP ſuch | 


— — > 


— 
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1 ſuch ſerious vengeances chat, ta avoid a trip to 
“ Botany Bay, he fied. over to France, a8 alk , 
dangerous voyage. T7 Ie, 21 220 

I am not reforing or concradfting the falkhood, 
of this publication, for it ĩs ſufficjently notorious), 


* 


neither am I cenſuring the writer; on the con- 


trary, I thank him for the explanation he has in- 


cautiouſly: given of the principles of the Waſh- 
ington faction. Inſignificant, however as the 
piece is, it was capable of having ſome ill effects 


had it arrived in France during my impriſonment, 


and in the time of Robeſpierrea and I am: not 
uncharitable in re was one of the 


intentions of the writer. 


— I. eee with M67 Winn gto n 
ſcore of private affairs. It would have been f 
as not to have merited theſe reproaches. Errom 


or caprices of the temper can bo pardoned a, 
forgotten; but a cold deliberate crime uf the 


heart, ſuch as Mr. Waſhington is capable of a. 
5 ing. i is not It Gd 76 proceetÞ'ts 
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Americans ſay, it is Phineas Bond, an American? refugee, 
and now a Britiſh conſul 3 and that he writes under e g- 
nature of Peter + Skunk, or 2 eee 


Ggnaure. 
De - Mob 
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"© Mis Jay's böte to Grenville arrived in- Faris 


from America, the character of every thing that 
was to follow might be eaſily foreſeen ; and itwas 


= anticipation that my letter of February | 

the twerity-ſecond was founded. © The event has 
— I: was not miſtaken, b N ee 
- has been much worſe than I expected. * 
lte would naturalty occur to Mr. 3 
dat the ſoereſy of Jays midon to Enplind, where 
chere was already' an American miniſter could 
not but create ſome ſuſpicion in che French go · 
vetnment, eſpecialtiy as the 'conduft of Morris 
bal been notomcus, and the intimacy. _— 
_ " Waſhington with Morris was known.: 


— — 9 


 Yngted to aft in che world, is a ſort of non - de. 
beeibable, camelcon-odloured- thing, caled Prue 
dene. It is in many caſes a ſubſtituts for prin- 
binlel and is ſo ncariy allied to hypoeriſy, that it 
ſily ſlides into it. His genius far prudence fur-- 
alſhed him in this inſtance with an expedient that 
ſervsd (as is the natural and general character of 
all expediems) to diminiſh the embarraſiments of 
. the moment, and multiply them afterwards ;. for 
m ned in 40 be announced to he. French go- 
anment as a/ confidential matter (Mr. Waſhing- 
4an-ſhould revellect that } was a member vf the | 

| —— - 
There 


-— 


„ 
Fhere ſtate), he eauſed it, Flay, to be an ; 
ed;and that for the purpoſe of preventing amy un- * 
_ exfineſs to France on the ſcore of Mr. Jays 
miſſion to England, chat the odject of that miſſion, 
and Mr. Jay's authority, were reſtricted to the de- 
manding of the ſurrender of the weſtern poſts, and 
indemnification for the cargoes captured in Ame- 
was untfue; and knowing this he had good rea 
fon to himſelf, for refufing to forniſh'the Houſe 
of Repreſentatives with copies af the infſtruſtiong 
4 given to Jay, as he might ſuſpect, among otheg 
things, that he ſhould alſp be called upon ſor 
copies. of inſtructions given to other miniſters, 
and that in the contradiction of inſtructions his 
want of integrity would be detected. Mr. Waſn- 
ington may now, perhaps, learn, when it is to 
late to be of any uſe to him, chat a man wilkpaſs ' 
better through the world with a thouſand open 
cron upon bis back, than in being detectech in 
oo hs one fly falſehood. . ks EE 
| 22 | 
The firſt account- tin dis Paris as 
—— by Mr. Jay (ſor nobody 
ſuſpected any), came in an Engiiſh newſpaper, ä 
vrhich announced, that a treaty fende and d- S 
ve had been | concluded between the: United = 
States of - America and England. This was im- 


; 
* a” 
1 
— * _ = 
mediately 
1 
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5 r 
- mediately denied by every American in Paris, as 
n impoſſible thing and though it was diſbe- 
heved by the French, it imprinted a ſuſpicion 
that ſome underhand buſineſs was going forward. 
At length the treaty dad ory well 
affected American bluſhed with ſhame. 

It is curious to obſerve aa 
| charaſters will change, whilſt the root that pro · 
duces them remains the ſame. | The Waſhington 
faction having waded through the ſlough of 
negotiation, and, whilſt it amuſed France with 
proſeſſions af friendſhip, contrived to injure her, 
immediately throws off che hypocrite, and aſſumes 
the ſwaggering air of a bravado. The party pa- 
pets ol that imbecile adminiſtration were on this 
A poltroon may boaſt of his ſovereign. right to 
let another kick him, and this is the only kind 
© of fovereignty ſnaown in the treaty with England. 
But thaſe daſhing paragraphs, as. Timothy Pick- 
_ ering well knows, were intended for France, 
be whoſe aſſiſtance in men, money, and 
ſhips, Mr. Waſhington would have cut but a poor 
figure in the American war. eee, 

— herpes: G bots 
I mean not n 
l of Jay's treaty: I ſhall ſpeak only upon 
n "It yatteinpred to be juſtified-on 
che 


does not lie with" George Waſnington and his 


gagements, and make bargains, in ſuch a manner 


| treaty is founded, ſo far as it has relation to the 


. * 


60 


che ground of its not being a violation of any ar · 


ticle or articles of the treaty pre- exiſting with - 
France. Bur the ſovereign right of explanation 


man Timothy: France, on her part, has, at leaſt, 


an equal right; and when nations diſpute, it = 
not ſo much about words as about wings. 


A man, ſuch as the world calls a — | 4 ab 
verſed as Jay muſt be ſuppoſed to be in the quibs ) 
bles of the law; may find a way to enter int en · 


as to cheat ſome other | patty,/ without that party 


being able; as the phraſe is, 10 tate abe lat of bim. 


This oſten happens in the cabaliſtical cirele of 


what is called law. But When this 1s attempted to 


be acted on the national ſcale of treaties, it-is ton 
deſpicable to be defended; or to he permitted ro 
exiſt. © Yet this is che trick upon which Jay's 


treaty” pre-exiſting with France. It is u counter-- 
treaty to chat treaty,” and perverts all the great 
articles of that treaty to the injury of France, and 


makes them operate as a bqunty to England, with 


whom France is at war. The Waſhington ad- 
miniſtration ſnows gveat deſire, that the treaty be. 
Nobody can doubt its ſincerity upon this mat · 
n W a Britiſh 

1 merchant, 


„ 


I ö 
mndrchant, or a Britiſh agent, or factor in America, 
tbr ders not anxiouſly wiſh the ame thing. Tho. 
_ meaty with France ſeryes now as a paſſport, to 
wpply England wih naval ſtores; and other ar- 
ticles of American produce; whilſt the ſame arti- 
cles when cotning to France are made contraband, 
or ſeizable, by Jay's treaty with England. ;The. 
tmeaty witch France ſuys, that neutral ſhips make 
neural property: and thereby gives protection n 
Eg property on · board American! ſhips and 


| Jap'vrrrarydelivers up French property on board. 


| American ſhips/to be ſeined by che Engliſh; It is 


1 — rn 


5 r 
the dul of proving to the French government 
nu funf! intentions of preſerving the treaty: 
with France; for France has now no deſire chat 
I ftiouhd be preſerved; ſhe had nominated an en- 
roy extraordinary to America, to make Mr. 
Waſhington and” his government a preſent of the * 
- rredity, and to have no more to do with rb or 
 withibior; It was at the fame time officiallydeclared 
0 the American miniſter at Paris, char the French 
republic bad rather bave the Amarican gevernment for 
> As — 
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| wogether with - the internal. diſtehQions- caſed in 
America, and the loſs. of character in the world. 
is the eventful crifis alluded to in the beginning of 

that the eyes of America be opened upon you. 
o France would have conducted herſelf 
ter all treary ſtipulations had ceaſed, and under 
the ſenſe of ſervices rendered, and injuries te- 
ceived, IK now not. It is, however, an unpleaſant 
reflection, chat in all national quarrels the innocent, 
and even the friendly part of the community, de- 
eee ee de e : 
continued to manifeſt an eee 8 
the general maſs of the people, to their original 
ally, in oppoſition to the new- fangled Waſhington | 
faction, the reſolutions” that had been taken in 
France were re 8 "Te" happenect alſo, for- | 


in embryd, and which, among other things, ſeryes 


to'ſhow the ignorance of the Waſkingtoh treaty 
makers, and their inattention to pre-exifting trea- 


> —_ n themſelves in 


| F 

i 

| 4 
ö 


eee wage he nw wn v 6. 


benen the Loited States an France ſays / 
The Moſt Chriſtian King and the United States 


e engage mutually not to grant any particular 


© and navigation, that ſhall not immediately be- 
e come common to the other party, who ſhall 
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. ſecond antidle:of. the. treaty. of commerce 


« fayour to other nations, in reſpeft.to: commerce 


«enjoy the. ſame favour freely, if the conceſſion 


ar de et e qleming-the dame cam 


« penſation if the conceſſion was conditional.” 
All che conceſſions therefore made to . 


by Jay 's treaty are, through the medium of this 


ſecond article in the pre-exiſting. treaty, made to 
France, and become engrafted into the treatyʒ 
' with France, and can be exerciſed by her 25 
matter of right, the ſame as by England. 

-. Jay's treaty makes a. conceſſion to England, 
and that: unconditionally, « of ſeizing naval ſtores in 
American ſhips, and condemning them as contra- 
band. It makes alſo a conceſſion to England to 
ſeize proviſions. and other articles in American 
hips. Other -articles, are all other articles, and 
none but an ignoramus, or ſomething worſe, would 
have put ſuch a phraſe into a treaty. The con- 
d to a e is, e * 


* „ 
— " * 
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and other articles ſo ſeized, are to be paid for af a 
price to be agreed upon. Mr. Waſhington, as 
preſident, ratified this treaty after he knew the 

| Britiſh government had recommenced an indiſ- 
criminate ſeizure of proviſions, and of all othet 
articles in American ſhips; and it is now known 
that thoſe ſeizures were made to fit out the expe- 
dition going to Quiberon Bay, and it was known 
beforehand that they would be made. The evi · 

dence goes alſo a good way to prove that Jay 
and Grenville underſtood each other upon that 
ſubject. Mr. Pinkney, when he paſſed through 


France in his way to Spain, ſpoke of the recom 


mencement of the ſeizures as a thing that would 
take Place. The French govetnment had by 
ſome means received information from London 
to the ſame purpoſe, with the addition, that the 

recommencement of the ſeizures would cauſe no 
miſunderſtanding between the Britiſh and Ameri- 
can governments. Grenville, in defending him- 
ſelf againſt the oppoſition in parliament on ac- 
count of the ſcarcity of corn, ſaid (fee his ſpeech. 
at the opening of the parliament that met Octo- 

ber 29, 1795) that the ſupplies for the Quiberun 
expedition were furniſhed out of the American ſhips, 


and all the accounts received at that time from 


England, ſtated that thoſe ſeizures were made 
under the treaty. ' After the ſupplies for the 


\ Quiberon 


6% 


. and the 
2 expected ſucceſs had failed, the ſeizures were 
F © countermanded, and had the French ſeized pro- 
4 . viſion veſſels going to England, it is probable 
| * chat the Quiberon expedition could not have been 
An one point of view, the treaty with England 
operages as a loan to the Engliſh government. | 
E gives permiſſion to that government to take 
American property at ſea, to any amount, and pay 
- - for it when it ſuits her; and beſides this, the treaty 
n in every point of view a ſurrender of the rights 
of American commerce and navigation, and a 
refuſal to France of the rights of neutrality. The 
American flag is not now a neutral flag to France, - 
Jays W it 
„ . 
1 On the contrary, the Sey of commerce =, 
| £ READS and France was formed on the 
moſt liberal principles, and calculated to give the 
= _ greateſt encouragement to the infant commerce 
of America. France was neither a carrier nor 
dan exporter of naval ſtores, or of proviſions; 
thoſe articles belonged . wholly to America, and 
3 that treaty which a 
treaty can give. But ſo much has that treaty 
been perverted, that the überality of it, on the 
ee has ee fag. | 
b form * 
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form a counter-treaty with England; for he muſt 7 
have ſuppaſed the hands of France tied up by 
her treaty with America, when he was making 
ſuch large conceſſions in favour of England. 
The injury which Mr. Waſhington's adminiſtra- 
tion has done to the character, as well as to the - 
commerce of America, is too great to be repaired 
by him. Foreign nations will be ſhy of making "i 
treaties with a government, that has given the 
faithleſs example of perverting the liberality of a 
former treaty to the 1 injury of the ns with whom | 
it was made. 

In what a fraudulent light a Mr. Waſhing- 
tons character appear in the world, when his de- 
clarations and his conduct are compared together? 

Here follows the letter he wrote to the committee 
of public ſafety, whilſt Jay was negotiating i in pro- 
found ſecrecy 1 treacherous treaty. 


« George Waſhington, Preſident of the . Unt. 
. ted States of America, to the repreſen- 
e tatives of the F rench people; members of 

« the Committee of Public, Safety of the 
e French republic, the great and good ms 7 

et and * of the United States, . 


* On the incimation of the with of the French - 
E „7 "08 Republic, ; 


0 Wi bew tninifler thouk? be Em 


& from the United States, 1 refolved to nianifeft 


my ſenſe of the readineſs with which ny requeſt 


er was fulfilled (that of recalling Genet), by im- 


* mediately fulfilling the requeſt of your govern- 


ment (that of recalling Morris). 


8 


It was ſoftie time before a character cd 


be obtained worthy of the high office of ex- 


prefling the attachment of the United States 
tr to the Epe of our allies, and dratving cigſer 


the bonds of our friendſbip. I have now made 
2 choice of James Monroe, one of our diſtin- 


4 guiſhed citizens, to reſide near the French tepub- 


- * ſic, in quality of miniſter plenipotentiary of the 


te United States of America. He is inſtructed to 


bear to you our ſincere ſolicitude for your welfare, 


* and to cultivate with zeal tbe cordiality ſo happily 


* JSubſifting betweeit us, _ From a knowledge of his 
« fidelity, probity, and good conduct, I have 


_ © entire confidence that he will render himſelf ac- 


. ceptable to you, and give effect to your deſire of 


« preſerving and advancing on all occafions the in- 


te tereſt and connect ion of the two nations. I beſeech 
* you, therefore, to give full credence to whatever 
he ſhall ſay to you on the part of the United 
States, and moſt of all, when he ſhall aſſure you 


© that your proſperity is an object of our affection. 


* 
And 


- 
\ - » 


e 0 310 e eee 
ee e ob de Beedch Republic 
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Wait eee Eogland 
to ſarrender French property on board American 
ſhips, to be ſeized by the Engliſh, whilſt Engliſh 


property on board American ſhips was declared 


by che French treaty. not to be ſeizable, that 
| the bonds of friendibip between America and France 


were to be draum cloſer 7 Was it by declaring 
naval ſtores: contraband when coming to France, 
- whilſt by the French treaty | they were not 


contraband when going to England, that the 
conntffion between France and. America was to 


* advanced? Was it by opening the Ameri- 
gan ports to: the Britiſh navy in the preſent war, | 


from which ports. that ſame navy had been ex- 


pelled by the. aid Glicited from France in the 
American war (and that aid gratuitouſly given), 
that the gratitude-of America was to be ſhown, 
and the ſolicitude — in eee ö 


9 
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are letter . th Sis Cs. : 


tee of Public Safety, Mr. Waſhington did not 


.expect-it would get abroad in the world, or be 


ſien by any other eye than that of Robeſpierre, or 
be heard by any other eat than that of the Com- 
mittee; that it would paſs as a whiſper acroſs the 
38978 * ä 8 E 2 ES Atlantic 
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Atlantic from” one dark chamber to the "re 
and there terminate. It was calculated: to re- 
move from the mind of the Committee all ſuſ- 
pPicion upon Jay's miſſion to England, and in this 
point of view t was ſuited to the circumſtances of 
the moment then paſſing ; but as the event of 


that miſſion has proved the letter to be hypocri- 


ĩteal, it ſerves no other purpoſe of the preſent mo- 


ment than to ſhow, that the writer is not to be 


credited. Two circumſtances ſerved: to make 


tze reading of the letter neceſſary in the Con- 
vention; the one was, that they who ſucceeded on 
| the fall of Robeſpierre, found it moſt proper to 
act with publicity; the other, to extinguiſn the 
ſuſpicions which the ſtrange. agrees * Morris 
had oecaſioned in Fran ee. 
When the Britiſh treaty and emden f 
it ir by Mr. Waſhington were known in France, all 
further declarations from him of his good diſpo- 
ſttion, as an ally and a friend; paſſed for ſo man 
ciphers ; but ſtill it appeared neteſſary to him to 
keep up the farce of declarations. It is ſtipulated 


n the Britiſh treaty, that cammiſſioners are to re- 


port at the end of two years on the caſe of neu- 


1 
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tral ſhips mating neutral priperty. In the mean 
time neutral ſhips do not make neutral property 
accordimg to the Britiſh treaty, and they do ac- 
cording to the French treaty. The pteſervs- 
tion therefore of the French treaty became of 


e 


6 


TIRE t impomante to England, as by chat means 
ſhe can employ American ſhips as carriers, whilſt 
the ſame advantage is denied to France, Whe- 
ther the French treaty could exiſt as a matter of 
right alter this clandeſtine perverſion of it, could | 
not but give ſome apprehenſions to the partizans 
of the Britiſn treaty, and it became neceſſary to 
them to make up by fine words whar was wanting 
in good aQtions, 8 Is rie ” 
An opportunity offered to 65 ER, The 
Convention on the public reception « of Mr, Mon- 
Toe ordered the, American flag a and. t the French 
flag to be .diſplayed- unitedly in the hall of the | 
Le e Mr. Monroe oa a Pere of an 


ties. Mr. 1 to "the American government. | 
This reſolution paſſed long before Jay's treaty 
was known or ſuſpected; it paſſed, in the days of | 
confidence:; — hut the flag was not preſented b 
Mr. Adet till ſeveral months after the. treaty ka | 
been ratified. Mr. Waſhingeon . made this the 
occaſion of ſaying ſome fine things to the French 55 
miniſter, and the better to get himſelf into tune 
r een 


E 1 bi dh” | 


3 . 
Y Wn Born; Sir” id bes e. in 4 land o liberty 3 
baun learned its value; boving engaged in a 
perilous cnffc& to defend it; beving; in a word, 
1 « devoted the: beſt years of my life yo ſccure i 
4 w permanent eſtabliſhment in my own country 3 
a - anxious recollections, my ſympathetic fexcl- 
1 * ings, and my beſt wiſhes, are irrefiftibly excited | 
«whenever in any country J fee an oppreſſed 
people unfurl the banner of freedom.” Mr. 
Waſh aſhingtonhaving expended ſo many fine phraſes 
ppon hithſelf, was obliged to invent à new one 
: 5 5 . a . 'calls them «© Wonderfil 


nag Ml to — WII 
- His s Hmpathetit Petlings, who Has always been re- 
marked, even among his friends, for Hot Having 
3 5 ly. "He has, however, given no proof of any 
2 Sh . to me. As to the pompous encommumis he fa : 
= 1 er ally pays to himſelf on the ſcore of the Ame - 
can revolution, the pro priety'of them may be 
queſtioned; and ond. « has forced chem fo 
inch has orcs,  {s tr od examine tis pe. 
renfions.” | en 307 ae nile gos 
A a 1b WS pe from the : 
egotifin with Wich Mr. Waſhington ſpeaks, that . 
* " and himſelf only, had aner con- 
8 N * 11 


— 2 ic pen. 
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dyfted, com IR, and cſtabliſhes the . 
tion. In fine, Kae doing. 

In the firſt place, as to the political pant, he 
had no ſhare in it; and 138 ore the the whole of 
that is our of the queſtion with reſpect to him. 
There remains then only the military part; and 
it would haye been prudent in Mr. Waſhington - 
not to have awakened inquiry upon that ſubject. 
Fame then was cheap; he enjoyed it cheaphy; 

and nobody was diſpoſed to take away the laurels, ; 
that, mbather they were ea had beep | 
given. 

r. — 8 in conſtancy, | 

Bur conſtancy was the common virtue af the re- 
volution. Who was there that was inconſtant? 
1 know but of one military defection, that of Ar- 
nold and 1 kpow of o political defetion, =. 
among thoſe who made themſelves eminent when  —- 
the revolution was formed by che declaration , 
independence. Excy SjasDeane, though he at a 
tempted to defraud, did not betrag. 
eee e ee eee fa - 
thing more is, to be underſtood than conſtancy 3 _ 
and ſomething more ought. to be underſtood than 
the Fabian ſyſtem of doing nothing. The no- 
n be done by any body. Old Mrs. 
Thompſon, the houſekeeper of head - quarters 
| _ threatened to make the ſun and the wing 
ooh EY” TP. ON - Kine 


„ 
ſhine through Rividginn. of New. -York) could 
have done i it as well as Mr. Waſhington. Devo- 
rah would have been as good as Barak. 
Mr. Waſhington had the nominal rank of 
commander in chief, but he was not fo in fact. 
He had in reality only a ſeparate command. ' He 
had no control over, or direction of, the army 
0 the northward under Gates, that captured Bur- 
goyne s or of that to the ſouth under Greene, 
/ that recovered the ſouthern ſtates. The nomi- 
'pal rank; however, of commander in chief, ſerved 
=: to throw upon him the luſtre of *thoſe actions, 
Z and to make him appear as the foul and centre 
| of all military operations in America. 
He commenced his command 15 une 177 5. 
"bid the time the Maſſachuſſet army lay before 
Boſton, and after the affair of Bunker's Hill. 
"The commencement of his command was the com- 
mencement of inactivity. Nothing was afterwards 
done, or attempted to be done, during the nine 
months. he remained before Boſton, If we may 
1 judge from the reſiſtance made at Concord, and af- 
| terwards-at Bunker's-hill, there was a ſpirit of en- 
\," terpriſe at that time, which the preſence of Mr r. 
Washington chilled into cold defence. By the ad- 
5 vantage of a good exterior he attracts reſpect, which 
his habitual ſilence tends to preſerve; but he has 
bot the talent e The 
enemy 
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enemy removed from Boſton to Halifax in 
March 1776, to wait for reinforcements from i 
Europe, and to dale a more ere ee my 
| Moe at New-York. 1 * 
The inactivity of the "he Fe of 1775, on 
a part of General Waſhington, when the ene- 
my had a leſs force than in any other future pe- 
riod of the war, and the injudicious choice of 
poſitions taken by him in the campaign of 1796, 
when the enemy had its greateſt force, neceſſarily 
| produced the loſſes and tnisfortunes that marked 
that gloomy campaign. The poſitions taken were 
either iſlands or necks of land. In the former, : 
the enemy, by the aid of their ſhips, could bring 
their whole force againſt a part of General Waſh- 
ington's, as in the affair of Long Iſland; and in the 
latter, he might | be ſhut up as in the bottom of a | 
bag. This had nearly been the caſe at New 
York, and it was fo in part; it was actually the 
. caſe at Fort Waſhington ; andit would haye been 
the caſe at Fort Lee, if General Greene had not 
moved precipitately off, leaving every thing be- 
hind, and by gaining Hackinſuch- bridge, got out 
of the bag of Bergin- neck. How far Mr, Waſh- 
ington, as general, is blamable for theſe matters, 
I am not undertaking to determine, but they are 
evidently defects in military geography. The 
ſucceſzful ſkirmiſhes at the cloſe of chat cam- 


n. 


paiga\/ (matters that would ſcarcely be noticed in 
a bettet ſtate of things) make the brilliant ex- 


plaits of general Waſhington's ſeven campaigns, 
No wonder we ſee ſo much puſiflagimity in the 
 Prefident, e ſo font in. the 
general. 

The campaign of 1977 Wen Groen, nat 
by any thing on the part of general Waſhington, 
but by the capture of general Burgoyne and the 


army under his command, by the northern army 


at Saratoga under general Gates. 80 totally diſ- 
Waſhington and Gates, and ſo independent was 
the latter of the authority of the nominal com- 


mander in chief, that the two generals did not ſo 


much as correſpond, and it was only by a letter of 
general (ſince, governor) Clinton, that general 
Waſhington was informed of chat event. The 


Britin took poſſeſſion of Philadelphia this year, | 


N which they. evacuated the next, juſt time enough 


to. fave their heavy baggage and fleet of tranſports 


5 from capture by the French admiral D Eſta 
who arrived at the mouth of the Delaware ſoon 
aſter. 


The 3 5 


rope to the American arms, and facilitated the al- 


© lance with France. The eclat however was not 


| kept up by anything on the part of general Waſh- 


. ington, 
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ington. The ame unfirtunate languor that mark- 
ed his entrance into the field, continued always, 


Difcontent began to prevail ſkrongly-againit him, 


and a party was formed in Congrels, whillt ſitting 
at York-tgwn in Penſylvania, for removing him 
from the command of the army. The hope how - 
ever ol better times, the news of che alliance with 
France, and the unwillingneſs of , diſcon- 
tent, diſſipated the matter. oy 
vd Nothing was done in the campaign” of 1778, 
1779. 4789, in the part where general Waſh- 
ington - commanded, except. the taking 8 tony- 
Paint by general Wayne. , The ſouthern ſtates 
21 5 mean time were: overrun by the enemy. 
They were afterwards recoyered by general 
Fo gg who had in a,yery great meaſure created 
the: army. that accampliſhed that recovery. In 
all this, general Waſhington had no ſhare. The 


now to unſold itſelf with all its evils ; for what is 
Fabian war without Fabian means to ſupport it? 
The finances of Congreſs, depending wholly on 
emiſſions of paper- money, were exhauſted. is 
credit was gone. The continental treaſury was 
not able to pay the expenſe of a brigade of wag- 
gons to. tranſport the neceſſary ſtores to the ar- 
my, and yet the ſole object, the eſtabliſhment of 
the eee a thing of remote diſtance. 

| The 


1 


Fabian ſyſtem of war, ſollowed by him, began 
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The time Tam now ſpeaking ef i u the har 
3 i. We + 13 PLE 19 
In this ſituation of thinly it ed not only 
expedient, but abſolutely neceſſary, for Congreſs 
to ſtate the whole caſe to its ally. I know more 
of | this matter (before it came into Congreſs, or 
was s known to general Waſhington), of its pro- 
„ and its iſſue, than I chooſe to ſtate in this 
** Colonel John Laùrens was ſent to France, 
as an envoy « extradrdinary on this occaſion, and by 
7 a private agreement between him and me, I ac- 
3 companied him. We failed” from Boſton in the 
Alliance frigate, February eleventh⸗ 14781. France 
had already done much if accepting and paying 
4s drawn by Congreſs ; be was now called upon 
» do more. The event 6f colonel Laurens's 
miſſion, with the. aid of the venerable miniſter 
Fraakln, was, chat France gave in money, as a 
preſent, fix millions of livres, and ten millions 
more as a loan, and agreed to ſend 4 fleet of not 
les than chirty ſail of the line; at het own expenſe, 
as an aid to America. Colonel Laurens and my- 
Telf returned from Breſt the firſt of June follow 
ing, raking with us two millions and a half of 
Hires ( upwards of one hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling) of the money ive, and ee ee 
ſhips with ſtores. * 
We 1 at Boſton the Wenty-fifth of Au. 


. 
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n 
guſt following. De Graſſe arrived wich the 
French fleet in the Cheſapeak at the ſame time, ; 
and was afterwards joined by. that of Barras, 
making thirty-one. fail of the line. The money 
was tranſported: in waggons from Boſton to the 
bank of Philadelphia, of which Mr. Thomas Wil- 
ling, who has fince put himſelf at the head of the 
liſt of petitioners:in favour of the Britiſh treaty, 

vas then preſident. And ĩt was by the aid of this 
money, of this fleet, and of Rochambeau's army, 
. chat Cornwallis was taken; the laurels of which 
have been unjuſtly given to Mr. Waſhington, His 
| RET 
other American officer. 

T have had, and ſtill have, eee the 
An revolution as any man, or as Mr.Waſh- 
ington has a right to have; but that pride has 
never made me forgetful whence the great ad 
came that completed the buſineſs. Foreign aid 
(chat of France) was calculated upon at the com- 
mencement of the revolution. It is one of the. 

ſubjects treated of in the pamphlet Common Senſe, = 
5 but as a matter that could not be hoped for, un- 
mr independence was declared. The aid-how- 


anmmmm 
ed. 


* 


It is as well the an ot pollatlaiy 


of Mr. Woldiogiony vn iy Waſhington fasten, | 
16518 | that e 
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merous evils her commerce has undergone, and to 


which it is-ſtilt expoſed, The Britiſh miniſtry 


ſdon found out what ſort of men they had to deal 
with, and they dealt with them according ordu ly; and and 


iN if further explanation was wanting, jt has been 
fully given fince, in the ſhivelling addreſs of the 
New Vork chamber of commerce to the preſi- 


dent, and in that of fundry merchants AR 


Fo delphia, which was not much better. 


| . ere 
eſtabliſhed by the termination of the war, the 


had nothing to do but to. ſtand firm upon that 
ground. The Britiſh miniſtry had their hands 
d full of trouble to have provoked a rupture 
With her, had the” ſhown a proper reſolution to 


| defend her rights: but encouraged as they were, 


by the ſubmiſſive character of the American ad- 
miniſtration, they proceeded from inſult to inſult 


> till none more were leſt to be offered. * The 


Propoſals made by Sweden and Denmark to the 
American government were diſregarded. I know 


not if ſo much as an anſwer has been returned to 
them. The miniſter penitentiary, (as ſome of the 
_Briciſh prints called him) Mr. Jay, was ſent on a 

© Plligrimage to London, to make all up by penance 


and 


mat has brought upon America the loß of cha- 
rafter ſhe now ſuffers in the world, and the nu- 


world gave her credit for great character; andthe 


* 


WF 2, 

and petition. ee ion teins | 

I drowſy writer of. the pieces ſigned Camillus held 
himſelf in reſerve to vindicate every thing; and to 

ſound in America the tocſin of terror upon the 
inerbauſbibis reſources of England. Her reſources, 
powers. This man is ſo intoxicated with fear 
and finance, that he knows not the difference be- 
tween plus and minus between a hundred 


"Wy ook intends add e e 
. _ - than nothing. : 
The commerce of Ametica, fo. far ie hes | 

; been eftiblithed, by all the treaties that had been 
formed' prior to that by Jay, was free, and the 
principles upon . which it was eſtabliſhed were 
good. That ground ought never to have been 

departed from. It was the juſtifiable ground of 2 
right; and no temporaty difficulties ought to have 
induced an abandonment of i it. The caſe now is 

otherwiſe. The ground, the, ſcene, the preten- 

* fions, the every thing is changed. The. com- 
merce of America is by Jay's treaty put under ' 
foreign dominion. The ſea is not fret for her. 
Her right to navigate it is reduced to the right of 

\ eſcaping; that is, until ſore ſhip of England or 

France ſtops her veſſels, and carries them into 
port. Every article of American produce, whe- 
ther from the ſea or the land, fiſh, fleſh, vegeta- 


ble, 


21 
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ble. or manufacture, is by Jay's treaty made. 
either contraband,” or ſeizable:- Nothing is ex- 
_ In — od tay as 


_ as firearms, ape, &c. is followed by 


another which enumerates the articles not con- 


traband: but it is not ſo in Jay's treaty. . There 


1 no exempting article. Its place i is ſupplied by 
the article ſor ſeizing and carrying into port; and 


& 


the ſweeping phraſe of proviſions and orber articles. | 


includes every thing. There never was ſuch 2 


ee were eee eee lince treaties | 


 began'to cat. | 
DE : This is the ground upon which America now 
ſtands. All her rights of commerce and naviga- 


e beck e and/ dar with lob of cha- 


racter to begin with. —If there is ſenſe enough 


leſt in the heart, to call a bluſh into the cheek, 


the Waſhington adtminiſtration muſt be aſbamed 
+ to appear. And as to you, fir, treacherous i in pri- 


vate friendſhip (for ſo you have been to me, and 


* that in the day of danger), and a hypocrite i in 
publie life, the world will be puzzled to decide, 
whether you are an APO STATE, or an IM- 
| POSTOK? Whether you haye abandoned good. 


E hos 112 ever _ any? 50 
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1 — r ae 1 
I appaiss this memorial to you in conſeguence 
of a letter I received from a friend 18th Fructidor 
(Sept. Ach), in-which he ſays t Mr. Monroe has 
te cold me, chat he has no orders (meaning from 
« Congicfs) reſpocting you ; but P am ſure he n 
te leave nothing undone to liberate yau. But 
0 from grhat Learn from all the late Americans, 
it you ale not conſideredd either by the governments  - . | 
er or dy the individuals as an American citizen. 
* You have been made a French citizen, which 
you have accepted, and ynu have further made 
* yourſelf a ſervant of the French republic; anf 
n therefore it would be out of character for an 
55 : * 
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« American miniſter to. interfere in their inter- 3 
n nal concerns. —You muſt therefore either be 
v liberajed out 6f; compliment td America, or 
IS, , ©ftand your trial, which you have a right to de- 
= mand.“ F 
Ss. : Wh information was fo unexpected by me, 
| t I am at a loſs ho it. I know not 
on what principle ee from 
An idea that I had voluntarily abandoned my citi- 
 zenſhip of America, for that of France, or from 
any article of the American conftitution applied 
to me.— The firſt is untrue with reſpect to any 
intention on my part; and the ſecond is without 
ſoundation, e ſhow i in "the courſe of this 
RET : 
wwe idea of 3 e ee | 
mmip upon foreigners who had diſtinguiſhed them- > 
ſelyes in propagating the principles o liberty;and | 
_ Kunianiry;” in: oppoſiron to deſpotiſm, war, and 
Sloodſhed, wasGcrfi-propoſed by me to-La Fay * 
tre at che commencement of che French vevolu= 
dun when bis heart aãppearetl to be L-with 
- _  thofſeiprinciples,  My:monve in making this pro. | 
| TR -wastorender:the-peaiple. of different gations | 
more fraternal than they ad been, orethen were. 
on obſerved. that almoſt every. branch of ſcience had 
Poſſeſſed inſelf of the exerciſe of this right, ſo far 
G 
E090 * T | -and | 


* 
1 670 5 
=p and ſocieties in Eurgpe,; and allo thoſe of Ame- 


rica, conferred the rank of honorary member upon 

. foreigners eminent in knowledge, and made them , 

in act, citizens of their literary or ſcientific x ca 
public ; wichour affefting, or aopyile; diminith 
ing, their rights of citizenſhip in their qwn,coun- 

try, or in other ſacieties;/ and why, the, ſcience. of 
government ſhould not hae the lame >AGvAnAge, 
or why the _pebple of one nation ſhould, 2 Phot 

their. jrepreſentatives exerciſe the right of confer- 

ring the honour of citizenſhip. upon. individuals 

- eminent in another. nation, without afetting Hi. 

. rights of citizenſhip in their Peper op s2. 

| problem yet to be ſolved. Fee 20430 3g 

no proceed to.remark. c on that part Fa the 

Jetter in which the writer, ſays that, & from all 
. Fd cap lean frow the late Americans, Lan not c- | 

* fidered- in America, either by the government. or by 

* the individuals, as an American citizen. . 11 

An the firſt plage I wiſhho;aſk, hat is here 

1 the government of America? The 

meifibers who compoſe the government apt only 

_  \individuakywhenin converſation, an who, molt 

Probably, hoid very. different opinions. upon the 

duet. Have Congreſs as a body. made. any de- 

claration reſpecting me, that they no longer con- 
Ader me as a citizen} If they have gt, any. tbing 

| 3 1 * r 4 , 
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0 65 2 
Sat 'of idle, knd-eonſequently l not legal - 


'atthiority, or ay wiſe fafficient- authority to de- | 
2 aun e ee 
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"ret 4 Citizen until it be had, be that detiſſon 


ſulpenſion 'of rights in the interim. 


Im very well aware, and dune ds e ine 


article of the conſtitution which ſays, as 'heafly as 
Ic recollect the words, thar « any chinen of the 
Vue States, who ſhall accept any title, plate, 
. Of office; from any foreign king, prince, or tate, 
{3c Il forfeit and Joſe hs of Ty of 
© the United States“ Kh Ub ee n 
Had the article fd, bay cities of the United 
* States, wbb ſhell be member of any ferdign dm, 
1 — par pe of forming a free conflitution, Ii for- 
and ſt "the Fight of citizenſhip of abe United 
_ 2 "article Had been directiy applitabde co 
Ste birth dex of ſuch un atticle never d, 
- kave "Entered che mind of the American Con- 


vertibn, and the prefent article is akogether ſo- 
. ee caſt ow ceſpect to me. It ſup- 
* 


ing has yet been had, and "conſequently I 
*What'it may; for there can be . ee 


— 
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poſes a government in actiye exiſtence, and not a 


government diſſolved ; and it ſuppoſes. ; a citizen 


of America accepting, titles and offices under that 


government, and not a citizen of America who 


gives his aſſiſtance in a convention choſen by the 


people for the purpoſe of forming a government 


de novo, founded on their authority. 


The late conſtitution and government of France 


was diſſolved the tench of Auguſt 1792. The 
national legiſlative aſſembly then in being, ſup- 
| poſed itſelf without ſufficient authority to continue 


its ſittings, and it propoſed to the departments to 
elect, not another legiſlative aſſembly, but P 


convention, for the expreſs purpoſe of forming 
a new conſtitution. | When the afſembly were 
diſcourſing on. this matter, ſome. of che members 
ſaid, that they wiſhed to gain all the aſſiſtance 
poſſible upon the ſubje& of free conſtitutions ; 
and expreſſed a wiſh to elect and invite foreigners 
of agy nation to the convention, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in defending, explaining, and | 


propagating, the principles of liberty. It ; was on 
this occaſion that my name was mentioned i in the 


aſſembly. After this a depuration from a body 
of the French people, in order to remove any ob- 


jeclion that might be made againſt my affiſting at 
the propoſed convention, requeſted the afſembly, 
as their nn to give. me the title of 


kb 2h French 
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| 5 Feet cen! after which I was defied a wem: 


der of the Convention in our different depart- 
ments, as as is already known. © 

he caſe therefore is, that 1 lh nothing 
from any king, prince, or ſtate; or from any 


government: for France was without! any govern» 
ment, except what aroſe ' from common conſent, 


and the neceſſity of the caſe, - Neither did 4 
mate myſelf a ſervant of the French republic,” as 
the letter already alluded to expreſſes; ; for at that i 
time France was hot: a republic, x not even in name. 


SY 37 She was altogether a W in a ſtare _ revolu- 


0 «v1 #18 
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It. was not until the Carention met "oy biber 
waz declated a republic, and monarchy aboliſhed; 
. ſoon after which a committee was elected, of 
Wied 1 was a member, to form a conſtitution, | 

which "was | preſented to the Convention the fif- 
* "'reenth and ery of February following, | but 
Was not to be taken into conlideration till after 
the expiration « of two months, and if approved by 
the | Convention, was then to be referred to the 


people for their acceptance, \ with ſuch additions 
95. amendments as the Convention mould make. | 


k* 7 


3 In thus employing myſelf vpon the formation 


i A conſtitorion, 1 certainly « did nothing Incon- | 
ſiſtent wit th the American conſtitution. | 1 1 'rook 
0 er of Rs: to France, or any other 


. Y * 
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oath. whatever. I conſidered the citizenſhip. they 
had preſented me as an honorary, mark of reſpe& 


paid to me not only as a friend to liberty, but aa 


an American citizen. My acceptance of that, or 
of the deputyſbip, not conferred on me by any 
king, prince, or ſtate, but by a people in a ſtate 
of revolution, and contending for liberty, required 


no transfer of my allegiance or of my. citizenſhip, 


from America to France. There 1 was a real 
citizen, paying tages; here I was a voluntary 


friend, employing myſelf on a temporary ſeryice. 


Every American in Patfis knew, that it was- my 
conſtant intention to return to America, as Toon - 
as a conſtitution ſhould be eſtabliſhed, and. la 4 
anxiouſly waited for that cyvent. 

1 ever muſt deny, that the article of the PSY 
rican conſtitution already mentioned, can. be ap- 


plied either verbally, intentionally, or conſtruc-. 


- 


tively, to me. It undoubtedly was the intention 


of the Convention that framed 1 it, to preſerve che 
purity of the American republic, from being de- 


baſed by foreign and foppiſi cuſtoms; but it 


never could be its intention to act againſt the 
principles of liberty, by forbidding 1 its citizens to 


aſſiſt in promoting thoſe pringiples in foreign coun- - 


tries 3 neither could it be its intentidn o a& 


Kay 
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Anſt the principles of gratitude. "France e kid. = 
ed Aena in the eſtabliſhment of her TevO= 19. 
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155 when invaded and oppreſſed by England 
; and her auxiliaries. "France in her turn was in- 
| Yaded and oppreſſed by a combination of foreign 
deſpots. In this ſituation I conceived it an act 

of gratitude in me, as a citizen of America, to 
tender her in return the beſt ſervices T could per- 
form. I came to France (for 1 was in England 
when I received the invitation) not to enjoy caſe, 
emoluments, and foppiſh honours, as the article 
ſappoſes ; but to encounter difficulties and dan- 


gers in defence of liberty; and 1 much queſtion 


whether thoſe who now malignantly ſeek (for 
ſome I believe do) to turn this. to my injury, 


would have had courage to have done the ſine, 


Jam fure Governor Morris would not. He told 

me the ſecond day after my arrival (in Paris), 

that the Auſtrians and Pruſſians, who were then 

at Verdun, would be in Paris in a fortnight, I 

have no idea, ſaid he, that ſeventy thouſand diſ- 

ciplined troops can be ſtopt i in their march by any 
er in France, 

Beſides the reaſons I have already given for ac- 
cepting the invitation to the Convention, I had 
another that has reference particularly to Ame- 
rica, which I mentioned to. Mr. Pingkney the 
night before I left London to come to Paris: 
er That it was to the intereſt, of America chat the 

C ſyſtem of European governments ſhould be 


Co changed. 


0 25 * 

+ changed, and placed on, the fame. 
« with her own.“ | 

It is certain that governtnents uþou Ankilar ” 
tems agree better together, than thoſe that ate 
founded on principles diſcordant with each other: 
and the ſatne rule holds good with reſpect to the 
people living under them. In the latter caſe wy C 
| offend each other by pity, or by reproach; and 
the diſcordancy carries itſelf to matters of com-- 
| merce. I am not an ambitious man, bur per- 
haps I have been an ambitious American. 1 
have wiſhed to ſee America the Mother e of : 
government. | 
I have now ſtated ſufficient matter to bor, chat 
the article in queſtion is not applicable to mez 
and that any ſuch application to my injury, as 
well in "circumſtances as in rights, is contrary 
both to the letter and intention of that article, and 
is illegal and unconſtitutional. Neither do I 25 
lieve that any jury in America, when they are in 
formed of the whole of the caſe, woyld give 4 
yerdi&t to deprive me of my rights upon that ar- 
ticle. The citizens of America, I believe, are 
not very fond of permitting forced and indire& 
| explanations to be put upon matters of this kind, 
I know not what were the merits of the caſe with 
_ to the perſon who was 2 for 


$, acting 


U 
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ti d prize-maſter th F rench privateer, but 
1 know that the jury gave a verdi& againſt the 


proſecution. The rights | have acquired are dear 


to me. They have been acquired by honour- 


able 1 means, and by dangerous ſeryice in the worſt 
of times, and I cannot paſſively permit them. to 


be wreſtcd from me. I conceive it my duty to 


defend them, as the caſe involves a conſtitutional 
and public queſtion, which is, how far the power 
of the federal government extends, in depriving 
any citizen of his rights of citizenſhip, or of ſul. 
pending them. 

That the explanation of national treaties be- 
longs to Congreſs, is ſtrictly conſtiturional ; but 
not che explanation of the conſtitution itſelf, any, 
more than the explanation of law in the caſe of 


individual citizens. Theſe are altogether judiciary 


queſtions. It is however worth obſerving, that 
Congreſs, in explaining the article of the treaty 


with reſpe& to French prizes and French pri- 
vaters, confined itſelf ſtrictly to the letter of the | 


article. Let them explain the article of the con- 


flitutſon with reſpect to me in the fame manner, 


and the deciſion, did it appertain to them, could 
not deprive me of my rights of citizenſhip,/or 
ſpſpend chem, for I have accepted nothing from 
any . * fare, W e n 
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- You will pleaſe- to obſerve, that I "TY 
che federal government had made ſome declata 


tion upon the ſubje& of my citizenſhip; whereas 
the fact is otherw-iſe; and your ſaying that you 
have no orders reſpecting me, is a proof of i it. 


They, therefore, who propagate the report of my 


not being conſidered as à Citizen of America by 


government, do it to the the prolongation of my 
impriſonment, and without authority; for Con- 
greſs, 45 a government, has neither decided upon it, 
nor yet taken the matter intq conſideration; and 


I requeſt you to caution ſuch perſons againſt - 


ſpreading ſuch reports. But be theſe matters as 


they may, I cannot have a doubt that you find and 


feel the caſe very different, ſince you have heard 
what I have to ſay, and known. what my hund 


z, than you did before your arrival. | 
| - Painful as the want of liberty. may AY it Ins | 
conſolation to me to believe, that my impriſan- 

ment proves to the world, that I had go ſhare in 
the murderous ſyſtem that then reigned. That I 


was amenemy to it, both morally and politically, 


is known to all who had any knowledge of me; 

and could I have written French as well as. I can 
Engliſh, T-would publicly have expoſed its wicked · 
neſs, and-ſhown the ruin, with which it wagpreg- 
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odeaftöns, whether in America, or in Europe, 


will, I know, feel no cauſe to abate that eſteem, 
when they reflect, that impriſonment with prſtr va 


| The letter before quoted in ohs firſt page of 
this THemorial, ſays, that * jt would be out of 
character for an American miniſter to interfere 


s jn the internal affairs of France.“ This goes 
on the idea that I am citizen of France, and a 
member of the Convention; which is not the fact. 


The Convention have declared me to be a ſo- 


reigner; and conſequently the citizenſhip and the 
election are null and void.” It alfo has the ap- 
peuranee of à detifion, that the article of the con- 


ſtitution reſpecting grants made to American ei- 


tizens by forcign kings, princes, or ſtates, is ap- 
plicable to me; which is the very point in queſ- 


tion, and againſt the application of which I con- 


tend. I tate evidence to the miniſter to ſhow, 
that I am not within the letter or meaning of that 


article, that it cannot operate againſt me; and I 
apply to him for the protection that, I conceive, a 


Thave a tight to afk, and to receive. The inter- 


nal affairs of France are out of the queſtion with 
reſpect to my application, or his interference. 1 
alk it not as a citizen of France, for I am not one; 
F aſk it not as a member of the Convention, for I 


(en 
am not one; both theſe, as beſore laid, have been 


againſt. whom there is any accuſation, for there is 
none; I aſk it, not as an exile from America, 
whoſe liberties I have honourably and generouſly 
contributed to eſtabliſh; 1 aſk it as a citizen of 


America, deprived of his liberty in France, under 


the plea of his being a foreigner; and I aſk it, 
becauſe 1 conceive I am entitled to it upon every 


principle of conſtitutional Ow and national 


honour. 


\ 


THOMAS PAINE. 
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” rendered null and void; I afk-it, not as a man 
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